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DS. You Know? 


All of the world’s great white herons— 
about 8o0o—are in Florida. 


The only Australian boomerangs de- 
signed to return when thrown were 
those made for hunting. 


Due to a shortage of nickel, Swedish 
metallurgists have developed alloy con- 
struction steel with little or no nickel. 


The number of Jews in the world at 
the beginning of the Christian era has 
been variously estimated at one to eight 
million. 


Once dependent on Europe for its 
quicksilver needs of about 30,000 flasks a 
year, the United States is now producing 
50,000 flasks a year. 


As the population of London increased 
from 2,800,000 to 4,700,000, foggy days 
per year increased from 50.8 to 74.2, 
says Dr. Helmut Landsberg, Pennsyl- 
vania State College geophysicist. 


One explorer says that probably the 
world’s severest mountain-top weather is 
on Mount McKinley, Alaska, which is 
over 20,000 feet high and nearer the 
North Pole than any peak of similar 
size. 


San Diego’s Natural History Museum 
is to have an Emperor penguin and an 
Adelie penguin from the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition’s specimens, and these are 
believed to be the first Antarctic pen- 
guins exhibited in a _ Pacific Coast 
museum. 
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What combination of vitamins with yeast 
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To insure that a range finder for a 
fighting ship can “take it,” the instru- 
ment is tested with terrific shocks and 
vibrations. 


The St. Lawrence waterway is now 
14 feet deep and handles 9,000,000 tons 
of traffic; if deepened to 27 feet with 
necessary lengthening of the canal locks, 
it would have 25,000,000 tons traffic 
capacity. 


Tires of the huge bomber: B-19 weigh 
more than a ton apiece. 


Colombia has a new chemical society 
patterned after the American Chemical 
Society. 


Boulder Dam is higher than Grand 
Coulee Dam, but the latter is nearly 
four times longer and has nearly 50 
greater capacity. 
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U.S. Launches 10 Archaeology 
Expeditions In Latin America 


Goal of Newest Good Neighbor Project Is Rediscovery 
Of Missing Chapters of New World’s Civilizations 


a Aggie the newest good neigh- 
bor project, some of the United 
States’ most notable archaeologists are 
now scattering through Mexico, Central 
America, and South America to join 
hands with Latin American scientists in 
a large venture. The goal is rediscovery 
of missing chapters of the New World's 
earlier civilizations. 

No less than 10 archaeological expedi- 
tions are taking the field in this project. 
Stations of the archaeologists range 
mainly along the backbone ridge of the 
Andes Mountains, spreading out into 
adjacent lowlands. Along this important 
line flourished the highest native civili- 
zations of the New World before white 
men came. Archaeologists emphasize 
that the white man’s era dominating the 
Western Hemisphere cannot be fully 
understood without knowing more about 
what the Indian achieved when he held 
the land. 

Some of the archaeologists will seek 
more information about what might be 
called ancient America’s Pan-American- 
ism. North and South American Indians, 
such as Aztecs in Mexico and Incas in 
Peru, may have known about one 
another. Trade and other influences may 
have been relayed north or south over 
long routes. Migrants may have brought 
new ideas to distant peoples. Definite 
evidence of such events is still sought 
from sites buried in the earth, in order 
to build .up a clear picture. 

Mound-Builder Indians of the South- 
eastern states may have been an offshoot 
of tribes “somewhere in Mexico,” and 
efforts to find out whether northeastern 
Mexico may have been the cradle land 
of the Mound Builder culture will be 
made. Northeastern Mexico is still an 
unexplored field for archaeological work. 

Study of artistic and scientific achieve- 
ments of pre-Columbian Indians will oc- 
cupy time of some of the scientists. The 
term pre-Columbian fits these Indian 
civilizations better than prehistoric. In 
the Mexican and Central American area 
many Indian groups had writing, pre- 
served literary and_ scientific records, 


kept abstruse computations relating to 
the calendar and astronomical matter. 
They properly deserve the adjective 
“historic.” 

The archaeological expeditions, which 
are scheduled to last until June 30, 1942, 
are an undertaking of the Institute of 
Andean Research with cooperation of 
the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory and the Office of the Coordinator of 
Commercial and Cultural Relations be- 
tween the American Republics. The lat- 
ter, a branch of the Council of National 
Defense, is financing the project with 
about $100,000. 

Working together to fill in gaps of 
knowledge in America’s background, 


scientists of the two hemispheres expect 
to increase mutual understanding. It is 
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also recognized that knowing more about 
the Indians’ achievements and capacities 
in the past is helpful in solving prob- 
lems of 30,000,000 Indians who live in 
the Americas today. 

Directing the expeditions are archae 
ologists already known for discoveries in 
Latin American excavations. These in- 
clude: 

Dr. Wendell C. Bennett of Yale, who 
has gone to Colombia; Dr. Samuel Loth- 
rop of Harvard University’s Peabody 
Museum, who is in Peru; Dr. Alfred 
Kidder II of the same museum, also in 
Peru; Dr. Cornelius Osgood of Yale, 
who is in Venezuela; Dr. W. D. Strong, 
who is at work near the Peruvian- 
Chilean border. 

Other directors who will probably re- 
main in the United States, delegating 
field work to others of their expeditions, 
include: Dr. A. L. Kroeber of the Uni- 
versity of California; Dr. Fay-Cooper 
Cole of the University of Chicago; Dr. 
George Vaillant of the American 
Museum of Natural History. Dr. Vail- 
lant has taken charge of many arrange- 
ments for the expeditions, and recently 
made a survey trip over a wide area of 
Latin America. 

Altogether about 20 experienced ar 





EXACT 


Exact pressure of spot welding machines, used in building airplanes and many other 

defense jobs, can be measured with these newly developed General Electric gages. Their 

range is from 0 to 4500 pounds, and they can be used for other measurements of weight 
and force in addition to that encountered in welding. 
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chaeologists from the United States will 
be distributed among the expeditions. To 
work with them, student and other as- 
sistants are being chosen in the Latin 
Latin America’s 


American countries. 


AERON AUTICS 
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archaeologists are cooperating in the 
work in various ways. Dr. Julio Tello, 
one of Peru’s outstanding archaeologists, 
is counsellor to an expedition studying 
racial problems of aboriginal Peru. 
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Five American Airplanes 
To Use “Contra-Prop” System 


Experimental Models of Military Airplanes Will Use 
Two Propellers on Same Shaft Turning Opposite Ways 


T LEAST five experimental models 

of military airplanes, all cruising 

at more than 400 miles an hour because 

of the adoption of the principle of utiliz- 

ing two airplane propellers turning in 

opposite directions on the same shaft, 

will be turned out in the United States 
within a year. 

That is the prediction of Robert J. 


Woods, chief design engineer of the 
Bell Aircraft Corporation in Buffalo and 
designer of the radical Bell Airacobra 
pursuit ship. 

“The dual rotation principle, first em- 
ployed on an Italian racing ship about 
12 years ago, has been studied by prac- 
tically every designer in the country,” 
he declared. “Now the study is coming 





FOR FRESH AIR IN BLACKOUT 


Every minute 56 tons of air will be forced through the windowless buildings of the new 

Douglas airplane factory. The 100 hp compressor above is part of one of the 35 com- 

plete Westinghouse air conditioning systems that will maintain comfortable conditions. 

The workman is setting the crankcase studs in preparation for mounting the cylinder 
blocks. 


to fruition. And the propeller compan- 
ies all are making the new type props.” 

It has been said that the Curtiss Air- 
plane Division in Buffalo had experi- 
mented with the principle in the P-36 
about three years ago but abandoned 
the idea for the time. Aviation circles 
said that since both Bell and Curtiss 
were leaders in aeronautical design, both 
Buffalo factories probably would turn 
out models using the twin prop. 

Mr. Woods said the twin propeller 
may be used on the pusher-type plane, 
with the prop behind the engine. 

“Twin props will be used only on 
ships carrying 2000 or more horsepower 
but they'll soon be standard on those 
ships. When horsepower increases, the 
plane requires either a longer prop or 
more blades. Twelve feet is pretty much 
the limit for prop diameter and when 
you get more than four blades on a pro- 
peller they begin to interfere with each 
other. So the next thing for the engineer 
to do is get two propellers. 

“The second advantage of the dual 
rotation principle is that it eliminates 
torque, the tendency of the airplane to 
move in the direction in which the single 
propeller is rotating. With two propellers 
revolving in opposite directions, they 
counterbalance each other and keep the 
plane on more of a straight line. Since 
torque is proportional to the square of 
the revolutions per minute and not’ to 
air speed, two propellers are practically 
a necessity with 2000-horsepower en- 


gines. 
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23,000 Lamps and 35 Air 
Conditioners in Factory 


See Front Cover 


ITH 35 complete air conditioning 
plants to maintain comfortable con- 
ditions and sufficient illumination to 
provide for a city of 83,o00—the size 
of Lincoln, Nebraska—workers in the 
11 new buildings of the “blackout” fac- 
tory of the Douglas Aircraft Co. at Long 
Beach, Calif., will not mind the absence 
of windows. The plant was designed in 
this way to make for complete invisibility 
at night from any possible enemy raiders. 
A few of the 8,000 mercury vapor 
lamps, 400 watts each, to be used in the 
factory areas, are shown in the cover 
illustration as they were undergoing tests 
recently at the Westinghouse Lamp 
Division, Bloomfield, N. J. In addition 
nearly 15,000 fluorescent lamps will be 

used in drafting rooms and offices. 
Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 
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Cancer Growth Prevented In 


Mice By Yeast And Vitamins 


Vitamins Alone Had Little Effect, But Riboflavin 
And Pantothenic Acid With Yeast Succeeded With 62% 


OPE that the vitamin trail may lead 

to a means of preventing cancer ap- 
pears in a report of cancer prevention in 
mice by vitamins and yeast. The experi- 
ments were performed by Dr. R. 
Lewisohn, Dr. C. Leuchtenberger, Dr. 
R. Leuchtenberger, Dr. D. Laszlo, and 
Dr. K. Bloch, of Mount Sinai Hospital 
in New York City. (Science, July 18.) 

The vitamins involved are two of 
the vitamin B complex, pantothenic acid 
and riboflavin. They and the yeast were 
injected into the veins of mice on which 
a piece of breast cancer from another 
animal was grafted. Grafts of this par- 
ticular cancer usually take and continue 
to grow in 95°% to 100° of mice and it is 
a very difficult cancer to cure. 

When yeast was given to the animals, 
the cancer grafts took in only 20°, or 
one-fifth, of the animals, instead of in 
nearly all of them. Adding pantothenic 
acid to the yeast prevented growth of the 
transplanted or grafted cancers in almost 
half of the mice, 47°4. Adding riboflavin 
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to the yeast extract prevented growth of 
the transplanted cancers in nearly two- 
thirds, or 62°4, of the mice. The vita- 
mins alone had very little cancer- 
preventing effect. Thiamin, or vitamin 
B;, alone had very little cancer-preventing 
effect and did not help the yeast extract 
to prevent cancer. 

Breast cancers that develop spon- 
taneously in mice disappeared completely 
in 30°% of mice after injections of a 
watery yeast extract, Dr. Lewisohn and 
associates had previously discovered. 

This report, following on _ reports 
within the last few years from other 
scientists who found riboflavin or yeast 
would prevent experimentally induced 
liver cancers in rats, suggests that at last 
scientists may be on the right trail in 
their search for a means of preventing 
cancer. Many more experiments will be 
needed, however, and anyone who hopes 
for too much at this stage may be doomed 
to disappointment. 
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Treating Infantile Paralysis 


With Sulfapyridine Reported 


British Physicians Tell of Good Results, But 
Point Out Need for Caution; Americans Doubtful 


ULFAPYRIDINE, widely used and 
powerful pneumonia remedy, has 
been used with good results in treatment 
of infantile paralysis, Dr. Sinclair Miller 
and Dr. Stanley Wray, of Harrogate, 
England, report. (Lancet, June 14.) 
American authorities view the results 
with some doubt, and the English physi- 
cians themselves point out the need for 
caution in interpreting the results. They 
gave the drug to 30 patients in an out- 
break involving more than 100 patients 
in Harrogate in 1940. 
Among 18 patients given only the 
usual infantile paralysis treatment, one 
died, five were severely crippled, six were 


left with slight paralysis and the other 
six had either no paralysis or a very 
negligible amount. 

Among 14 receiving sulfapyridine, in 
addition to the usual treatment, one died, 
three were left with a moderate degree 
of paralysis and the rest had little or 
no paralysis. 

Among 16 patients, including many of 
the apparently more seriously ill, given 
both sulfapyridine and _ convalescent 
serum there were no deaths although one 
patient was expected to die when first 
seen, and 11 patients made an excellent 
recovery. 

Hopeful as these results are, American 
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infantile paralysis authorities point out 
that infantile paralysis is so unpredictable 
it is almost impossible to tell whether a 
particular treatment has helped the 
patient or whether he would have re- 
covered without it. The only way to be 
sure about the value of a new treatment 
is to test it by giving it to every other 
patient during an outbreak. High hopes 
for serum treatment held in this country 
were dispelled when it was put through 
this test. No more recovered with the 
serum than without it and its use has 
not been generally advised since these 
tests in 1931. 

No evidence that sulfapyridine has any 
effect on infantile paralysis has yet ap- 
peared in reports of laboratory experi- 
ments or in any published report in the 


United States of its use on human 
patients. 

Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 
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Sugar Disorder Found 
In “Smoke” Drinkers 


ISCOVERY of a sugar disorder that 

afflicts “smoke” drinkers is an- 
nounced by Dr. Thomas McP. Brown 
and Dr. M. A. Harvey, of the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School and Hospital. 
(Journal, American Medical Association, 
July 5.) 

Technically, the condition is termed 
hypoglycemia, meaning a deficiency of 
sugar in the blood. It was discovered in 
alcoholics brought unconscious to the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. The patients 
had all been chronically addicted to al- 
cohol, drinking it in the form of de- 
natured alcohol known locally as 
“smoke,” because of the milky or 
“smoky” appearance of the drink which 
is made by adding such substances as 
varnish and paint removers, anti-freeze 
and “canned heat” to water. 

In only one of the six cases was there 
any sign of damage to the liver and none 
of the patients complained of difficulty 
in seeing, although tests of the dena- 
tured alcohols used in the “smoke’’ al- 
ways showed the presence of methyl 
(wood) alcohol. 

In some of the patients, arms and legs 
were held rigidly extended, so that it 
was almost impossible for an attendant 
to bend them. 

After discovering the blood sugar de- 
ficiency in two of the patients, who re- 
covered without specific treatment, the 
other four were given sugar solution 
injections into the veins. This treatment 
brought a rapid and dramatic recovery. 

Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 
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Studying Cosmic Rays From 
Laboratory Three Miles High 


Scientists From Seven Institutions Can Live Near 
Their Instruments at New Hostel at Top of Mountain 


poeple from seven institutions 
will gather this summer on top of 
Mt. Evans, near Denver, 14,259 feet above 
sea level, to study the mysterious cosmic 
rays from space. Scene of their convoca 
tion will be the Cosmic Ray Laboratory 
of the University of Denver, Massachu 
setts Institute of Technology and the 
University of Chicago, now in its fourth 
season, 

Already at work, or soon to arrive, are 
parties from Washington University, St. 
Louis; Kenyon College, Ohio; the Uni 
versity of Chicago; the Bartol Research 
Foundation of the Franklin Institute, 
Philadelphia; Cornell University, Colo 
rado State College and New York Uni 
versity. Each group is bringing a special 
type of equipment. 

That of Kenyon College, a portable 
laboratory in a bus, using cloud cham 
ber equipment to trace the course of the 
rays through air filled with water vapor, 
is already at the top of the peak. It is 
directed by Dr. Wilson Powell, working 
under a Guggenheim fellowship. 

Dr. E. J. Shremp and M. L. Yeater, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, also 
are operating their device there. It is a 
“Ferris wheel” six feet in diameter, with 
72 Geiger counters mounted on the rim. 
It is turned slowly, and as it turns it 
records the arrival of cosmic rays from 18 
directions at once. An automatic camera 
photographs the counting panel at regu 
lar intervals. 

It was built last fall, operated in St. 
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Louis. Now it is at the University of 
Denver, 5,200 feet above sea-level, and 
next season will be taken to the top of 
Mt. Evans, if there is a sufficient electrical 
supply there—it draws a heavy current. 

Dr. Joy C. Stearns, head of the physics 
department of Denver University, says 
it is planned to have a Diesel engine at 
the Mt. Evans laboratory next season. 
Cornell has indicated it will share ex- 
penses of the laboratory with the other 
institutions, he said. Its interest is due 
to Dr. Bruno Rossi of Cornell, who has 
been conducting experiments on Mt. 
Evans for two seasons, and is returning 
this summer. His problem this season is 
to determine the “life period” of meso 
trons. He is also making observations 
from Denver and from Echo Lake, 
10,800 feet high. 

Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Nobel prize 
winner of the University of Chicago, one 
of the founders of the laboratory, will 
come in August from the Andes, where 
he and a party are now conducting 
cosmic-ray research. 

Scientists can live right by their in- 
struments this summer, in the new 
turtlebacked hostel being completed on 
top of the mountain, about 100 yards 
from the laboratory. In previous years 
they had to drive back and forth 11 
miles from Echo Lake Lodge, 5,000 feet 
below. The road is also being oiled c'ear 
to the top—highest oiled road in the 
United States. 
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Miniature Ocean Used In 


Research on Shore Erosion 


WO miniature oceans built in Uni- 

versity of California laboratories are 
beginning to tell researchers not only 
what the wild waves are saying, but 
what they are doing. 

There has been much unverified con- 
jecture on the effect of waves and ocean 


floor topography on shorelines and har- 
bors. Some of these theories are being 
scientifically settled by Prof. Morrough 
P. O’Brien, chairman of the depart- 
ment of mechanical engineering, and his 
associates, 
Two water have been 


tanks con- 





structed, one a long, narrow channel 60 
feet in length and only one foot wide; 
the other 58 feet long and 38 feet wide. 
The floor of the larger tank is formed 
into mountains and valleys, resembling 
the bottom of the ocean. A mechanical 
wave machine moves plank-like steel 
plates back and forth through the water 
producing six-inch-high breakers that 
crash on an imitation beach of real sand. 

One of the first results of experiments 
with the small ocean was a definite deci- 
sion between two theories of wave mo- 
tion. One group of scientists maintained 
that while waves advanced toward shore 
the water moves in elliptical orbits. 
This is called the trochoidal theory. 
Others have subscribed to the irro- 
tational theory which proposed that the 
wave motion produced a slow motion 
of the water in the direction of wave 
travel. The pigmy waves in the laboratory 
“sea” proved the irrotational theory cor- 
rect. 

Frank Milner, graduate engineering 
student, made another discovery by 
studies of the model ocean. Many har- 
bors have submarine valleys just offshore, 
and Mr. Milner found that these valleys 
influence the action of waves against the 
shore. A small valley, duplicating one at 
Moss Landing in Monterey Bay, Calif., 
was built into the floor of the tank. 
Breakers set in motion by the mechanical 
wave machine were weakened in force 
and height by sides of the valley which 
sloped up to the shoreline, so that waves 
finally broke on shore with much less 
force. 

A rip tide, the engineers noted, formed 
in the center of this valley. By placing 
a dye solution in this current, they 
could follow the direction of the rip tide 
and found that it ran oceanward instead 
of toward shore. 

The object of these laboratory ocean 
studies is to set up duplicate coastline 
conditions and to anaiyze the movement 
and force of waves and currents, and the 
modifying effect of undersea floor forma- 
tions. A better understanding of these 
conditions will make it possible to plan 
better protective means for beaches and 
to build more effective breakwaters for 
harbors. These studies should be of prac- 
tical aid in the designing of large ships, 
also; particularly large naval vessels. 

Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 


Fossilized pollen will be studied by 
University of Oklahoma archaeologists 
in hope of dating more definitely burial 
grounds and other traces of an Indian 
civilization believed to have flourished 
in the State about 450 A.D. 
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British Scientists Study 
Action of Exploding Bomb 


Pressure Part of Wave, They Report, Which Causes 
Most Physiological Damage, Does Not Turn Corners 


ANG! goes the bomb dropped from 

an enemy airplane! 

And in less time than it take to tell, 
a gaping crater yawns where a few sec- 
onds before there was a building. 

This has been happening so much 
in London during the war, that one 
might think no Englishmen would care 
to examine the process too closely. Yet, 
with real scientific spirit of inquiry, 
British physicists in the laboratories of 
the Department of Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research have taken advantage 
of their opportunity to study the physics 
of an air raid. 

More than curiosity is behind such 
an investigation, for the more they know 
of what actually happens, the better will 
they be able to protect from the effects. 

Recently arrived in this country is a 
report which J. D. Bernal, professor of 
physics at Birkbeck College, London, 
made to the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain on this subject. American en- 
gineers charged with building for de- 
fense will study it with interest. 

“Weight by weight,” he points out, 
“high explosives have very little more 
energy than coal or petrol, but whereas 
in a car 10 gallons of petrol may be 
used up with a running motor in five 
hours, the same amount of high explo- 
sive, roughly that contained in a German 
50 kg. bomb, will liberate its energy in 


WHAT HAPPENS 


An aerial bomb penetrates some 10-20 feet 
before exploding, then, after about 1/500th 
second, a spherical compression chamber 
is formed by the rapidly expanding gases. 
After 1/10th second, these start to raise 
the plug of the crater, as shown on the 
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1/20,000th of a second. Its power, there- 
fore, will be enormously greater. 

“Another consequence is that the me- 
chanical effects of explosives are far 
more important than the thermal. A high 
explosive is an extremely efficient way 
of converting energy into mechanical 
work and wasting very little of it in 
heat. Unfortunately, in wartime at least, 
its mechanical effects are nearly all de- 
structive.” 

When an explosion occurs, there is a 
sudden increase in the pressure on every- 
thing around it, which, as a result, can 
transmit the waves from the explosive 
much faster than they can ordinary sound 
waves. Sound in air travels about a thou- 
sand feet a second. Compressed by a 
nearby explosion, however, it can go 20 
times as fast. In water, the speed may 
change from 6,000 to 12,000 feet a sec- 
ond, says Prof. Bernal. 

The shock wave, it is found, has a 
number of lengths. First is a sharp, high- 
pressure part, which has very short wave- 
length, then, on the tail, is a suction 
part, of very long waves. 

“Consequently,” it is stated, “a shock 
wave passing through an aperture or 
round an obstacle is changed in char- 
acter. Roughly speaking, the pressure 
part goes straight and casts shadows, 
whereas the suction part travels round 
corners without any difficulty. Thus, be- 
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hind a wall, the pressure part of the wave 
may be cut down to about 1/1oth with- 
out making any difference to the suction 
part. This is very useful, as it has been 
shown that it is the pressure part of the 
wave that is responsible for most physio- 
logical damage. To have even a small 
garden wall between oneself and the 
bomb is practically to be secure from di- 
rect effects of the blast.” 

The effect of the blast wave has been 
found that of a simple blow on the body, 
the lungs being bruised through the 
chest wall. “Fortunately,” Prof. Bernal 
states, “lungs will stand a great deal of 
bruising without permanent injury and 
though quite a number of blast cases 
have occurred, most of them have re- 
covered. Now that the nature of the 
injury is known they can be treated as 
non-infected pneumonias which, in prac- 
lice, means only rest in bed.” 

Most bombs penetrate into a building, 
or the ground, before exploding. When 
one goes very deep into the earth, the 
explosion forms a spherical compression 
chamber and the gases are forced up 
through a crack in the ground. But 
nearer the surface a plug above the 
chamber is raised in bits, and the frag- 
ments fall back into the true crater, 
thus making an apparent crater which 
is much more shallow. 

Science Newa Letter, Auguat 2, 1941 

To provide each person in a family 
with 18 to 20 quarts of tomato juice 
or canned tomatoes, a farm garden 
should allow 15 to 20 tomato plants per 
person. 


The United States can make soap out 
of any kind of grease, but without some 
tropical vegetable oils and imported es- 
sential oils we would have the coarse, 
unlathering soaps of earlier times. 


left. After another 1/10th second, the frag- 
ments are being thrown high in the air, 
indicated in the middle diagram. The final 
stage is shown on the right. The debris 
from the explosion partly fills the true 
crater. These diagrams were used by Prof. 
Bernal to illustrate his report to the Royal 
Institution of Great Britain. 


+ Apperent crater 
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Report Allergy to Thiamin 
To Medical Association 


EOPLE can become allergic or sensi- 

tive to thiamin hydrochloride, the 
synthetic form of vitamin B, given by 
hypodermic injections, it appears from 
the history of one such case reported by 
Dr. Clarence L. Laws, of Atlanta, Ga. 
(Journal, American Medical Association, 
July 19.) 

The patient was an elderly woman who 
had been getting weekly injections of 
thiamin hydrochloride, on the advice of 
her physician, for five months when she 
noticed that after leaving the doctor’s 
office she sneezed violently several times. 
Two months later, after allowing 10 days 
instead of one week to elapse between 
thiamin injections, she had a severe re- 
action, turning blue and having great 
difficulty in breathing. Epinephrine was 
given and she recovered. Tests then made 
showed she had acquired sensitivity to 
the thiamin hydrochloride as people ac- 
quire sensitivity to other foreign pro- 
teins including those in ragweed pollens. 

Doctors should make tests for such 
sensitivity before giving injections of 
this synthetic vitamin, Dr. Laws warns, 
particularly if the patients have previ- 
ously received thiamin. 


Science News Letter, Auguat 2, 1941 


MEDICINE 


Synthetic Vitamin 
Is Allergy Cause 


ATEST addition to the long list of 
substances that can cause trouble for 
patients with allergies is synthetic vita- 
min C which now takes its place with 
ragweed pollen, feathers, milk, eggs, 
wheat and other causes of hayfever, 
asthma, hives and headaches. The ap- 
parent allergy to synthetic vitamin C 
in patients with fruit allergies is reported 
by Dr. Albert H. Rowe in his new book, 
Elimination Diets and the Patient's Al- 
lergies, (Reviewed, SNL, this issue). 
Fruit allergies are not new. Almost 
everybody knows someone who gets hives 
after eating strawberries. Some persons 
are allergic to several fruits and even at 
times to all fruits. Others can take cooked 
but not uncooked fruits. Since fruits 


are. an important source of the anti- 
scurvy vitamin C, the patient on a fruit- 
free diet to keep free of hives, gastro- 
intestinal upsets, headaches or other al- 
lergic symptoms might get his needed 
vitamin C by taking the synthetic prepa- 
ration which is just as good for prevent- 
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ing scurvy as the natural form. Some 
of them, according to Dr. Rowe’s find- 
ings, cannot take the synthetic vitamin, 
however, and must get their vitamin C 
from various vegetables rich in this vita- 


min. 
Science News Letter, Auguat 2, 1941 


ASTRONOMY 


Bright Meteor Followed 
By Northern Lights 


IMULTANEOUS occurrence of an 

extraordinary meteor and an unusual 
auroral display is reported by Dr. C. W. 
Gartlein of Cornell University. Both are 
recorded on a chart made by a photoelec- 
trical instrument which Dr. Gartlein 
maintains at his residence a few miles 
north of Ithaca, N. Y. 

Dr Gartlein first noticed the meteor, 
as it illuminated the landscape with a 
flash of red light. He hurried outdoors, 
and saw the greenish train it had left 
in the eastern sky. Since meteors of this 
magnitude are rare, all persons who saw 
it are requested to communicate with 
Prof. S. L. Boothroyd, director of the 
Fuertes Observatory at Cornell. 

The auroral display was first noticed 
by Dr. Gartlein while he was watching 
the meteor train’s glow die out. The 
aurora was weak at first, but soon in- 
creased in brilliancy. A greenish ellip- 


+ tical arc appeared in the northwest and 


moved across the sky into the northeast, 
shooting up rays that looked like nar- 
row searchlight beams. 
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ENGINEERING 


Novel Type Wall Uses 
Green Cottonwood Blocks 


NOVEL method for putting heat- 

insulating air spaces into a con- 
crete wall is being used in the erection of 
a new WPA warehouse in Bismarck, 
N. D. Short lengths of split green cotton- 
wood logs are set, like bricks, into the 
wet concrete. In a short time the green 
wood will shrink and decay, leaving the 
spaces practically empty. 

The method is very economical, con- 
structors say, and produces a_ wall 
stronger than hollow tile, and with better 
insulation properties. The idea originated 
in Scandinavian lands, and was brought 
to this country by immigrants. It has 
been used in farm buildings in the re- 
gion, but the Bismarck warehouse repre- 
sents its first introduction into public 
buildings. 
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IN SCIE 


ENTOMOLOGY 


New Bacterial Disease 
Attacking Insect Pest 


ee 


NEW disease of citrus red scale, 
serious insect pest in California 
orchards, has been discovered by Dr. 
V. P. Sokoloff and Dr. L. J. Klotz of 
the California Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion. It is caused by a bacterium that 
lives in the soil. Experiments are now 
under way, to determine whether the 
disease can be encouraged to attack the 
insects by means of spraying or other- 
wise spreading the bacterial spores. 
Science News Letter, August 2, 
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MEDICINE 


New Operation Successful 
For High Blood Pressure 


NEW operation that successfully 

lowers high blood pressure has been 
performed on human patients for the first 
time in medical history by Dr. Keith S. 
Grimson, Dr. Alf S. Alving and Dr. 
Wright Adams, of the University of 
Chicago. 

In this operation the entire sympathetic 
nervous system was removed, without 
serious ‘ajury to the patients. This nerv- 
ous system is the one which has control 
over the heart, stomach and other internal 
organs and functions independently of 
the brain and central nervous system. In 
previous operations, the connections be- 
tween this nervous system and certain in- 
ternal organs have been cut, but the Chi- 
cago surgeons removed the nerve centers 
entirely. 

Immediate reduction of high blood 
pressure resulted. The operation was per- 
formed on eleven patients. In some the 
blood pressure, although lowered, did not 
reach normal levels, and in some it rose 
again some weeks after the operation. 

A loss of ability to perspire accom- 
panied the lowering of blood pressure, 
but removal of the sympathetic nervous 
system had no effect on the activity of the 
stomach, bladder or lungs, so that a rela- 
tively normal existence is possible with- 
out these nerves. Operations on cats and 
dogs had previously been accomplished 
without loss of life. 

Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 
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MEDICINE 


Chloroform Rubbed on Skin 
Stops Itching of Bites 


O STOP the itching of mosquito bites 

and chiggers, try rubbing the bites 
briskly with cotton soaked in chloroform, 
being careful to keep it away from eyes, 
nose and mouth. This should also be 
good for flea bites and swimmers’ itch, 
says W. A. Hoffman, professor of para- 
sitology at the School of Tropical Medi- 
cine in San Juan, Puerto Rico. (Science, 
July 18.) 

It stops the itching quickly. The sooner 
it is used after the bites, the better, he 
found in tests on himself and _ several 
other persons, including some physicians, 
who had been bitten by the local red bug 
or chigger, mosquitoes, black flies and 
gnats. 

Skin doctors may object to chloroform 
as being too irritating, but Prof. Hoff- 
man reports that it causes only a tempo- 
rary burning sensation. He urges that it 
be given further, more critical trials. So 
ask your doctor about it. 

. Science News Letter, August 2, 
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Mew Merce Growth Follows 
Marked-Out Paths 


EW GROWTH of nerve tissue tends 

to follow paths naturally marked 
out for it in the tissues, experiments 
reported by Prof. Paul Weiss of the 
University .of Chicago indicate. Prof. 
Weiss spoke before the symposium of 
the Society for the Study of Develop- 
ment and Growth, meeting at Dart- 
mouth College. 

The experiments were planned as a 
contribution to the study of normal 
nerve growth. They aimed, however, to 
let nerve growth occur in the organism 
“under conditions infinitely simpler and 
more transparent than those under which 
it normally occurs and whose complexity 
defies direct analysis, but still in the 
organism.” 

The organisms used were the larvae, 
or tadpoles, of amphibians—animals of 
the frog-toad-salamander group. One of 
the operations consisted in removing a 
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considerable part of the brain—which 
the tadpoles don’t seem to miss, anyway. 
The hollow space became filled with a 
jelly-like substance. Into this new nerve 
fibers grew from the cut end of the 
major nerve trunks, especially those lead- 
ing to eyes and nose. After growing 
through the gelatinous mass in the skull, 
nerves often grew along the courses 
marked for them by other nerve trunks; 
eye-nerves along the nose-nerve channels, 
and vice-versa. 

A second type of operation consisted 
in transplanting a bit of brain tissue 
into a channel that runs through the 
tadpole’s back fin. At a little distance, 
a developing leg was set into the same 
channel. Nerve fibers grew rapidly along 
the path marked by the channel, made 
connections with the leg, and in some 
instances actually caused movement in it. 

Presence of the transplanted leg 
seemed to have pronounced influence on 
nerve growth from the brain fragment. 
If the leg was in front, the nerves grew 
forward; if in the rear, the nerves pushed 
in that direction. If no leg was trans- 
planted at all, only stray fibers left the 
brain fragment, but no nerve cables 
formed. 

Prof. Weiss also described occurrences 
in the more complicated situations that 
arose when new nerve fibers formed 


branches. 
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Chdnens Tree-of-Heaven 
Marks Mining Camp Sites 


ITES of early California mining 
camps, so completely vanished that 
not even a fragment of a_ building 
is now to be seen, can be traced by the 
thickets of ailanthus, or tree-of-heaven, 
originally planted by Chinese cooks, 
washermen and laborers, states Harry M. 
Butterfield of the University of Califor- 

nia Agricultural Extension Service. 
The ailanthus is a fast-growing tree 
with long, compound leaves. It puzzles 
many persons, because it looks some- 
what like an oversized sumac, and also 
a little like an undersized walnut or 
butternut tree. It has no near relatives 
in this country, and was introduced from 
southeastern Asia. It has made itself at 
home in the East as well as on the Pa- 
cific Coast. Once cultivated as an orna- 
mental, it has fallen somewhat into dis- 
favor, partly because it spreads like a 
veritable weed by means of suckers from 
its roots, and partly because many find 

the odor of its flowers disagreeable. 
Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 
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ENTOMOLOGY 


Insects Can Be Lured 
By Scents of Female Sex 


URING insect pests to their doom with 
scents that falsely promise mating, is 
the suggestion put forth in German en- 
tomological circles, according to an item 
in Die Umschau, received here after 
some delay in transmission. 

It has long been known that male 
moths will fly long distances, even in 
total darkness, to seek females of their 
own species. It has been commonly as- 
sumed that the specific attractant is a 
scent imperceptible to human noses but 
easly picked up by the olfactory sense 
of the insects. 

Recently, Prof. Adolf Butenandt of 
Goettingen University, noted pioneer in 
the study of sex hormones, succeeded in 
extracting a substance from female silk- 
worm moths, which in quantities as 
small as a millionth of a gram would 
powerfully attract male moths of the 
same species, 

If further research makes it possible 
to synthesize corresponding attractant 
compounds for such insect pests as cod- 
ling moth and European corn borer, 
they might be used as baits in insect 
traps. To be sure, only the males would 
presumably be lured to their destruc- 
tion. But then the females, left unmated, 
would be able to produce no eggs, or 
only sterile ones, with consequent whole- 
sale reduction in the succeeding genera- 
tion of caterpillars. 
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Heart Brake in the Brain 
Regulates the Beating 


NEW heart brake (not _heart- 
break) chemical which keeps the 
heart from beating too fast is produced 
in the brain, Dr. Herman Kabat of the 
University of Minnesota has announced. 
The newly-discovered heart brake 
chemical is apparently produced con- 
tinuously in the head, ( presumably in the 
brain) and passes into the blood stream 
and checks the heart’s action. When blood 
from a dog’s head is kept from reaching 
the rest of the body, his heart beats 
faster, the acceleration averaging 22 
beats a minute. The heart beat returns 
to normal as soon as the “brake” is ap- 
plied by letting blood from the head 
flow into the body again. 

Experiments are now being made, Dr. 
Kabat said, to determine the nature of 
the heart brake chemical. 

Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 
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Plenty of Good Food 
Will Build a New America 


Scientists Must Continue To Seek New Knowledge, 
Farmers Must Grow, Distributors Must Aid in Program 


By THOMAS PARRAN, M.D. 
Surgeon General, U. S. Public Health 


Service 


AST May at the opening of the Na- 
tional Nutrition Conference for De- 


fense called by President Roosevelt | 
pointed out that America must speed 
up human power as well as mechanical 
production for defense; that England and 
Germany had already learned that les 
son and that if we continued to let 40 
of our people go poorly fed, our indus- 
trial production would be slowed down, 
our military strength endangered and 
the morale of millions of our citizens 
would be lowered. 

At the conclusion of that Conference 
of doctors, nutritionists, agricultural sci- 
entists, food manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, and statesmen, it became apparent 
that we can do more than feed ourselves 
well enough for defense against aggres- 
sion. We can, if we will, build here in 
America a nation of people more fit, 
more vigorous, more competent; a na- 
tion with better morale, a more united 
purpose, more toughness body, and 
greater strength of mind than the world 
has ever seen. 

Putting our new knowledge of nutri- 


tion and our abundant facilities for pro- 
ducing, manufacturing and distributing 
food to work, we can build a new Amer- 
ica, an America capable of fulfilling its 
destiny of upholding on this earth the 
democratic way of life. 

Yet we cannot achieve this high prom- 
ise by following the easy way of letting 
George do it. Each of us must take an 
active part, individually and collectively, 
in this program of building a new 
America. 

Scientists must continue to ferret out 
new knowledge about food and nutri- 
tion. Farmers must continue to grow 
the food for all of us under conditions 
that will assure continued fertility of 
the soil for the future generations of 
Americans. Food manufacturers and dis- 
tributors must help, as they have already 
begun to do, in improving the nutri- 
tional value of staple foods and _ in- 
creasing the distribution of the most 
needed foods. 

Every housewife when she goes to 
market for her family and prepares their 
meals must follow the blueprints for a 
good diet drawn by the scientists at the 
Nutrition Conference. Those who eat 
their meals away from home must fol- 
low these same blueprints for good nu- 
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trition. Finally, all of of us, through 
our government, must support scientific 
search for new knowledge of nutrition 
and sound plans to bring practical ap- 
plication of that knowledge within the 
reach of all Americans. 
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NUTRITION 


Cornell Establishes 
School of Nutrition 


ORNELL University is establish- 

ing a School of Nutrition, compa- 
rable to its School of Medicine and other 
schools and colleges, and believed to be 
the first of its kind anywhere. 

Announcement by President Edmund 
Ezra Day of establishment of the new 
school was hailed by Claude Wickard, 
U. S. Secretary of Agriculture, as a con- 
tribution to national defense, both in 
the present emergency and for all times, 
and toward better nutrition that “will 
advance substantially the level of living 
in this country.” 

Dr. Leonard A. Maynard, professor 
of animal nutrition at Cornell for more 
than 20 years, will be director of the 
new school which will offer a two-year 
course for students who have completed 
three years of college work leading to a 
degree of master of science in nutrition. 

In addition to training specialists in 
the field of nutrition, the school will 
offer instruction to students preparing 
for related fields, where some under- 
standing of nutrition problems is essen- 
tial. Agricultural agents, students pre- 
paring for institutional management, and 
chemical engineers and others in train- 
ing to serve the food industry will be 
given instruction in various phases of 
handling and utilizing foodstuffs. The 
School of Nutrition will also offer courses 
for conservationists, veterinarians, physi- 
ologists, toxicologists, and workers in 
other divisions of the animal sciences. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Pocket Observatory Aids 
Amateur Star Gazers 


“POCKET OBSERVATORY” is 
A a new device to aid the amateur 
star gazer. Made of wood and metal, it 
can be adjusted for any latitude, and by a 
simple adjustment the exact position of 
any celestial object may be readily de- 
termined for any hour of the day, any 
month or year. (John A. Millar Labora- 
tory Assoc., 22 Plane St., Newark, N. ].) 
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Ocean Floor Deposits 


Core Samples, Brought Up by Deep Sea Gun, Reveal 
Secrets of Strange Red Clay Under Deepest Waters 


STRANGE carpet covers the floor 

of Neptune’s realm—ultimate re- 

treat of darkness and silence in the great 
ocean deeps. 

It is woven in various patterns from 
fine threads spun out through millions 
of years by the chemical weavers of life, 
and spread over the bottom of the seas. 
Great patches are composed of the shells 
of tiny sea-dwelling plants and animals. 
But strangest of all is the extremely fine 
“clay,” containing no coarse sand or bits 
of shells, that is found under some of the 
deepest waters, especially in the Pacific. 

This material turns a rusty red when 
brought to the surface and exposed to 
air. For this reason it is called “red 
clay,” although it cannot be considered 
clay in the strict sense of the word as 
used by mineralogists. The thickness of 
the covering of the deep sea bottom rocks 
is as yet uncertain, but it may amount 
to several hundred feet. 

That there is such a carpet has been 
known for more than half a century, 
since the time when the first specimens 
were obtained by the British Challenger 
expedition. New light on the nature and 
properties of this material has come from 
recent investigations of Dr. Charles S. 
Piggot and Dr. William D. Urry of the 
Geophysical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington. 


Unknown Until Recently 


Until about five years ago the sea bot- 
tom at great depth was essentially un- 
known. The best samples that could be 
obtained were shallow scrapings, or bites 
from its surface. From these had to be 
derived all man’s knowledge of nearly 
three-fourths of the surface of the planet 
on which he lives. New knowledge can 
now be had through the invention by 
Dr. Piggot of a deep sea gun by which 
core samples as long as fifteen feet have 
been obtained, and even longer ones may 
be secured in the future. 

In several fields of oceanography Dr. 
Piggot’s gun already has brought signi- 
ficant results. Cores with alternating lay- 
ers of silt, sand, and she'ls from the 
North Atlantic, for example, have pro- 
vided a new calendar of the distant past 
with its recurring ice ages. But probably 


the most significant new knowledge is 
now coming from studies by Dr. Piggot 
and Dr. Urry on the radioactivity of the 
various samples, and their efforts to re- 
solve an apparent paradox arising from 
the extreme richness in the element ra- 
dium relative to the content of this ele- 
ment in sea water and land rocks. 
Rains and ‘winds are continually 
sweeping the mud and dust of the earth 
into the sea through the processes of 
erosion. A minute portion of this mate- 
rial consists of the element uranium, to- 
gether with traces of its daughter ele- 
ment, ionium, and its granddaughter 
element, radium. The uranium appar- 
ently remains dissolved in the sea water 
but the ionium and radium do not. They 
settle slowly to the bottom to become 
part of the covering of the ocean floor. 


Follows Usual Fate 


But the uranium in the sea _ suffers 
the fate of uranium everywhere. As in 
the case of certain other elements its 
atoms are unstable, this instability being 
measured by the length of time during 
which half of its atoms are changed into 
other substances. During approximately 
4,500,000,000 years half the atoms of any 
given amount of uranium explode to 
produce atoms of the daughter element, 
ionium. About half of these ionium atoms 
explode during 82,000 years to produce 
the granddaughter element, radium. 
Once the ionium comes into existence, 
it settles to the bottom and produces 
radium there. Thus for two reasons, the 
radium is concentrated in the surface 
of the carpet covering the ocean floor. 
Millenium after millenium the process 
continues while the carpet is being 
woven thicker and thicker. 

In rocks on land there is an established 
relation between the content of radium 
and uranium. When radium _ itself 
breaks up—its half life is 1700 years— 
it changes into a form of lead. The 
amount of this lead relative to the amount 
of uranium constitutes a quite exact 
measure of the age of the rocks. 

But in the seas is found a paradox. 
There is about fivefold as much uranium 
as is needed to maintain the radium con- 
tent of the water. This content is very 


low indeed, only about a thousandth of 
the radium content of sedimentary rocks 
on land and a ten-thousandth that of 
igneous rocks, such as the granites. But 
it is only a 170,000th of the radium con- 
tent of the red clay found in the ocean 
deeps and only a 60,o00th of that of the 
globigerina ooze which occurs in shallow 
water. 

The reason for these differences be- 
comes clear from the present studies of 
Dr. Piggot and Dr. Urry. Sea water does 
not hold radium and does not release 
uranium. Thus the radioactivity of the 
bottom constantly is being built up at the 
expense of the radium content of the 
ocean itself. 

The red clay of the deep sea bottoms 
is about fifteen fold richer in radium 
than the average rocks on land, but the 
total amount is so small that it is en- 
tirely impossible to detect it by present 
methods of chemical analysis. The 
amount can be measured quite accurately, 
however, by various physical devices, and 
it turns out to be about two ounces in 
a million tons. The same amount can 
be extracted from a few tons of a good 
uranium ore, such as pitch-blende, which 
is found in the Belgian Congo and at 
Great Bear Lake in northern Canada. 
Even if the sea bottom could be reached 
easily, radium mining there would re- 
main a poor field for investment. 

The radium constantly accumulating 
in the sea floor suffers the same fate 
as other radium. In 1700 years half of 
any given amount “explodes” and ulti- 
mately becomes lead. Thus if the hy- 
pothesis of Piggot and Urry is correct, one 
would expect that the richest deposits 
would be nearer the surface and that 
they would grow poorer and poorer with 
depth until eventually they reached about 
the average concentration of rocks on 
land. This is exactly what the core meas- 
urements show. 


Two Implications 


This has two important implications, 
one negative and one positive. When the 
radium richness of the bottom was first 
discovered and before any adequate 
theory had been formulated to account 
for it, a geologist might have assumed 
that the same condition held through 
the entire thickness of the deposited ma- 
terials. This would have implied an 
enormous concentration of radium and 
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an enormous generation of energy in 
the form of heat from its disintegration, 
that might have had far-reaching geo- 
physical effects, but this hypothesis can 
now be discarded. 

The second implication is that science 
now has a tool to aid in measuring the 
age of the sea bottoms and, indirectly, 
of the seas themselves. Knowing the 
rate of transmutation of tonium to ra 
dium, and assuming that the rate of 
deposition of the radioactive materials 
has been fairly constant, the time re- 
quired for the accumulation of a given 
thickness of the deposited material can 
be calculated from its radium content. 
The principal ocean basins, many geolo- 
gists now believe, always have been in 
the approximate positions they now oc- 
cupy. Hence if the thickness of the carpet 
and its rate of growth can be ascertained, 
the age of the sea itself can also be cal 
culated. This, in turn, will be an ap- 
proximate measure of the time since the 
cooling of the earth. 

The manner in which the red clay 
is formed remains a mystery, although 


some speculations are now in order. 
First, Drs. Piggot and Urry explain, 
it has been found only under deep water, 
far from land. Presumably the floor of 
the ocean is built up slowly, millenium 
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after millenium, from the debris of the 
land sinking slowly to the bottom. Near 
the shores where the water is relatively 
shallow, not much more than two miles 
deep anywhere, this debris consists of 
the varied materials which the continents 
give to the seas, through the mouths 
of their great rivers, the winds sweeping 
seaward, the icebergs dislodged from 
the glaciers with all that they have 
scraped from the land over which they 
have moved. All this will be found in 
the bottom sediments modified by such 
changes as have been brought about by 
the chemical action of sea water. There 
will also be found here the skeletons and 
shells of the creatures that have lived 
and died in the sea, a very significant 
fact indeed for the paleontologist who, 
by means of these skeletons or their 
preserved imprints in the mud, is able to 
reconstruct a picture of life on earth for 
millions of years. 

But the red clay of the ocean depths 
is not of the same character as the 
debris of the continents deposited within 
a few hundred miles of the shores. 
Furthermore, there is little direct evi- 
dence of the remains of life in it—just 
bacteria and some lowly worms. This 
was a rather astonishing fact when first 


ascertained, because the upper waters 
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This is a mobile deep-sea sounding winch, which may be moved from one vessel to an- 
other. In this photograph, it is shown operating on the S. S. American Seaman in Nark 
Deep off Puerto Rico. The winch contains 5,300 fathoms of wire rope. 





of the oceans teem with life everywhere. 
Especially abundant are those almost 
microscopic plants, the diatoms, and 
minute, shell-covered animals, the fora- 
minifera. But the red clay gives almost 
no evidence of their remains, although 
such skeleton debris makes up almost 
entirely another type of sea bottom ma- 
terial, the so-called globigerina oozes, 
which are found under shallower waters. 
The hypothesis that now is taking shape 
is that the red clay is some subtle death 
distillate out of life and the sea waters 
themselves. Of the actual process there 
is as yet no definite understanding. But 
countless billions of tiny plants and ani- 
mals are constantly dying and sinking 
slowly to the bottom. It may require 
years for them to sink through miles of 
water and during this time their shells 
may dissolve and disappear. Meanwhile 
the water acts on the bits of organisms 
which filled the shells, perhaps entering 
into chemical reactions with them, to 
form the red clay which carpets the deep 
ocean floor. It is not yet proved that the 
clay is formed in this way, but such a 
line of reasoning provides a satisfactory 
working hypothesis. 

The red clay is found, so far as is 
known, nowhere else on earth but on the 
bottoms of the deep oceans. This in it- 
self is highly significant, since it indi- 
cates that the ocean basins have remained 
essentially in their present positions since 
first being formed. Sea bottom, of course, 
constantly is being upheaved to form 
mountains and mountains are becoming 
sea bottom. For example, the present 
Appalachians, as is evident from the 
marine fossils in their rocks, have been 
under shallow seas at various geological 
periods and much of North America has 
been covered by the sea, not only once 
but several times. But this does not affect 
the broad picture of the essential per- 
manence of the major parts of the prin- 
cipal oceans themselves. There is a con- 
stant interchange between the continents 
and the edges of the seas which wash 
their shores, but there is no indication 
that the bottom of the ocean deeps has 
ever been dry land. There are various rea- 
sons for believing this, and the failure 
of geologists to find the red clay strata 
anywhere else goes far towards con- 
firming it. 

Presumably, Drs. Piggot and Urry say, 
the ocean came into being as soon as the 
surface of the earth cooled below the 
condensation point of water, and the 
red clay under the deeper portions has 
been in process of formation ever since. 
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Survey Reveals Some Mental 


Hospitals Are 


4/T Ml 
Disgrace 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene Want Public 
To Rouse From Apathy; 1 in 20 Will Be Patient 


41@ OME mental hospitals are a dis- 
grace!” 

This serious charge is made by the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
in its annual report, just published. 

A recent nation-wide survey conducted 
by the Committee reveals, the report 
states, a “dismal failure of state author- 
ities in many parts of the country to pro- 
vide adequately for the mentally ill. 

“The depression has put in its deadly 
work, and standards of care in many in- 
stitutions have fallen far below the re- 
quirements of modern psychiatric prac- 
tice—in some places to such a point as 
to suggest a reversion to the conditions 
of the old asylum era.” 

The public must be roused from its 
apathy regarding the seriousness of this 
problem, the Committee declares. One 
person out of every 20, they estimate, 
will himself become a patient in a mental 
hospital some time during his lifetime. 
And about one out of every 10 will suffer 
more or less from mental illness whether 
he is given treatment in a hospital or 
not. 

Institutions in all parts of the nation 
are excessively crowded, the survey re- 
vealed. This is considered due partly to 
the fact that the average length of life 
has been extended 13 years in the last 
forty years. Mental disease affects more 
individuals proportionately among old 
people than in the younger age groups. 

Poverty may be partly responsible for 
the deplorable conditions existing in 
some institutions, according to officials 
cooperating in the survey. Yet in the 
same states money may be found to pro- 
vide very creditable roads. 

The depression put new burdens on 
mental hospitals, because during that 
time families who ordinarily would care 
for slightly ill mental patients at home 
were forced by circumstances to send 
them to a hospital. And when patients 
recovered to the extent that they might 
be sent home from the institution, they 
often had to stay because those at home 
could not take care of them. 


Now, the boom is hitting the mental 


hospitals in another way. New opportu- 
nities for employment in national de- 
fense are attracting employees from the 
hospitals. The draft is taking some more. 
In a few months, hospitals will be feeling 
the loss of members of their medical 
staff who are going into the Army or 
Navy. 

At the same time, the state mental 
hospitals must expect to face a new task 
—that of rehabilitating young men whose 
mental or emotional instabilities and in- 
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adequacies are revealed during the mili- 
tary process. 

Besides these conditions, some state 
institutions are hampered by a lack of 
vision on the part of public officials. The 
public and some public officials are not 
sufficiently aware that the mentally ill 
need more than mere physical protection 
—a good roof over their heads. 

In probably twelve or thirteen states, 
the superintendent of a state hospital is 
a political appointee. He may be chosen, 
not because of his knowledge of mental 
illness, but because his cousin carried 
three districts in the south of the state. 
And he is subject to instant dismissal 
whenever the political regime changes. 
This condition makes the whole staff of 
the hospital, even when they are 
thoroughly competent professionally, 
feel insecure. The best men are apt to 
leave such a hospital and go into other 
work or to another state. 
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Program For Keeping Draftee 
Bridegroom Happily Married 


FOUR-POINT program for keep- 

ing draftee bridegrooms and their 
brides happily married was _ recom- 
mended by Dr. Lowell S. Selling, director 
of the psychopathic clinic of the Re- 
corder’s Court of Detroit, at the Second 
Annual Michigan Conference on Mar- 
riage and Family Relations. Dr. Selling’s 
advice is: 

1. No couple should get married 
merely because the man is to be drafted. 
The prospective bride should be sure 
she wants to marry and is not rushing 
“into an emotional situation due to 
glamor or because time seems to be 
fleeting.” 

2. The wife who is left at home by the 
soldier should not be dependent on her 
job alone. There should be some machin- 
ery in the government to take care of 
her, particularly if her husband is in the 
National Guard or a non-drafted soldier. 

3. Furloughs should be as frequent as 
possible so that the couple will not “get 
too far apart.” 

4. Trained professional advisers should 
be available for potential Service bride- 
grooms and brides. 

The nation may have a new marital 
problem on its hands, Dr. Selling sug- 
gests, when the married draftee whose 
wife is self-supporting returns from serv- 


ice. After a year of freedom the husband 
may be reluctant to settle down. If dur- 
ing his year in the Army he has been 
picturing his wife as ideally beautiful 
and wonderful, coming back to stark 
reality may be such a shock as to break 
up the marriage. 

Selective Service conscription is not 
likely to increase the number of mar- 
riages as much as a draft during actual 
war would, Dr. Selling points out, be- 
cause there is not now, as in war, the 
element of impending death to stimu- 
late the desire for children and race 
preservation. Marriages to evade the 
draft are not frequent enough to be a 
problem, according to Dr. Selling’s ob- 
servations. 
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Shells of Cashew Nuts 
Provide Phenol for Varnish 


HELLS of cashew nuts are used to 
provide the natural phenol from 
which is made a new insulating varnish. 
It is particularly useful for large glass 
or asbestos-insulated coils since it dries 
from the inside. (Irvington Varnish & 

Insulator Co.) 
Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 
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Plenty of Ragweed 
AYFEVER is expected to be bad 
this year, as ragweeds all over the 

eastern half of the country begin to 
shed their pollen. This growing season 
has been exceptionally favorable for the 
development of ragweed, and there is 


every reason to believe that these ill 
weeds have exercised their proverbial pro- 
pensity for growing apace. 

To begin with, last year was a “good” 
ragweed year, too, so that a huge crop 
of seeds was produced. Although the 
past spring was rather dry over wide 
areas, abundant rains have blotted out 
all memory of the spring drought, and 
the combination of moisture and warm 
weather has boomed weed growth. 

While no official census is taken of 
weeds, the U. S. Weather Bureau does 
maintain a weekly check-up on the state 
of crops in relation to the weather. Corn 
and cotton are reported as growing fast 
(cotton too fast, in fact), and since rag- 
weeds thrive on the same kind of weather 
that favors these crops, they may be 
taken as indicator plants for the general 
state of the producers of pesky pollen. 

Another factor that favors ragweeds, 
at least around urban areas, is the re- 
duction in the ranks of CCC and WPA 
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workers. One of the regular jobs as- 
signed to groups of these men has been 
the scything down of ragweed patches. 
How much actual good such mowings 
have done is debatable, except in such 
communities as insisted on having all 
ragweed cleaned out, on the city dumps 
and on the wrong side of the railroad 
tracks as well as in comfortable resi- 
dence districts. Air-borne pollen flies for 
miles, so that anti-ragweed campaigns 
do little good unless they are carried to 
the point of total extermination. 

In some places (perhaps where the 
Mayor is himself a hayfever sufferer) 
the ragweed extermination campaign has 
taken the mistakenly vindictive form of 
pulling the weeds up by the roots instead 
of merely mowing them down. This does 
more harm than good; for ragweeds are 
annual plants, hence are as effectually 
killed by mowing as by uprooting. Up- 
rooting even favors the next year’s 


PHYSICS 


growth, for it loosens the soil and gives 
better chances of growth to last season’s 
seeds lying dormant for a year or two. 

Although ragweeds cause probably 
nine-tenths of all hayfever sneezes, they 
are not the only shedders of troublesome 
pollen. Cocklebur, wild hemp, narrow- 
leaved plantain, several grass species 
both wild and cultivated, and a number 
of kinds of trees, all contribute their 
quota of sneezes and itching eyes at 
appropriate seasons. 

One plant is widely but falsely ac- 
cused: goldenrod. Its po'len is sticky 
and heavy, and can travel for only the 
shortest distances on the wind, It is the 
misfortune of this fine wayside plant 
that it breaks into bright bloom just when 
the green, unnoticed spikes of ragweed 
are shedding their pollen. So, like many 
another innocent bystander, it gets the 
blame while the real culprit is permitted 
to escape. 
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Cause of Night Glow of Sky 
Is Magnetic Activity 


HE SOFT glow of the sky at night 

is not just starlight and moonlight, 
but is due to the magnetic activity of 
the earth and its atmosphere. Definite 
evidence to support this fact has been re- 
ported at the University ot California’s 
Lick Observatory. 

Donald R. Barber, a British astronomer 
who has been engaged in research at the 
Lick Observatory for the past year on a 
fellowship, conducted the research. As- 
tronomers have long speculated on the 
cause of the night glow, which is visible 
even on moonless nights. Those who 
attempted telescopic photographs have 
often had their photographic _ plates 
clouded by this eerie light which varies 
from night to night and hour to hour. 


Astronomer Barber systematically mea- 
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sured the night glow in a small area 
near the north star, a part of the heavens 
that is always conveniently situated for 
observation. Systematic measurements of 
the earth’s magnetic field were made 
simultaneously, and comparison of these 
measurements proved a direct relation- 
ship between the two. 

Magnetic currents which ceaselessly 
flow around the earth are probably 
stimulated by radiations from the sun, 
principally active during daylight hours. 
The readjustment of the night atmos- 
phere from solar disturbances of the 
day before probably are the cause of 
the heretofore unexplained night glow. 

Mr. Barber’s finding not only gives 
answer to another of the mysteries of 
the heavens, but will be of practical 
use to future study. By scientific ob- 
servation of daylight magnetic condi- 
tions, the intensity of the coming night 
glow may be predicted, assuring greater 
success for long exposure photography. 
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NUTRITION 
WHAT ARE THE VitTaMiIns?—Walter 
H. Eddy—Reinhold, 247 p., $2.50. Al- 


though somewhat technical for lay read- 
ing, this book may find an appreciative 
audience among those who are sufh- 
ciently impressed with the importance of 
the vitamins to want more information 
than generally appears in popular books 
on the subject. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH 

SwimMinG Poots AND OTHER PuBLic 
Baruinc Piaces—Reprinted by permis- 
sion from 1937-1938 Year Book of the 
American Public Health Association— 
American Public Health Association; 
Printed by Wallace & Tiernan Co., 46 
p., 25c. Health authorities as well as 
individuals or groups operating swim- 
ming pools and the like will find this a 
useful guide to measures that will main- 
tain the health and safety of swimmers 
and bathers. 
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ZOOLOGY 

PrincipLes oF ANimaAL BioLocy (5th 
ed.)—A. Franklin Shull, George R. La- 
Rue and Alexander G. Ruthven—Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 417 p., illus., $3.50. Shull’s 
textbook is, by now, a wine that needs no 
bush, so far as teachers of college bi- 
ology are concerned. 
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EDUCATION 

EDUCATION ON AN _ INTERNATIONAL 
Scace, A History of The International 
Education Board, 1923-1938—George W. 
Gray—Harcourt, Brace, 114 p., illus., $2. 
The final pages of this history were writ- 
ten when half the world was already at 
war and many of the lands mentioned 
forced into the protective custody of 
alien dictators. In “the dream” here de- 
scribed may lie the hope for future in- 
ternational tolerance, cooperation and 
fellowship after the present conflict is 
over. 
News Letter, 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 

Tue Marvets AND Mysteries oF Sct- 
ENcE—Clyde Fisher, John H. Gerould, 
James P. Poole, John A. Timm, Terence 
T. Quirke and Clark Wissler—Wm. H. 
Wise & Co., 818 p., illus., $2.95. Astron- 
omy, geology, physics, chemistry, bi- 


ology and anthropology are outlined 


popularly in the various sections of this 
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eFirst Glances at New Books 


book, in such a way as to make it useful 
for general reference, as well as for in- 
formative reading. However, the title 
page, with the above scientists listed as 
authors, and the jacket blurb, which 
calls it a “brand-new work,” are mis- 
leading. Dr. Wissler’s chapters on an- 
thropology are new, the others were 
originally written by Ellison Hawks, for 
a similar English publication, and the 
five “authors” were editors, who re- 
moved British references, and adapted 
the book to American use. It is copi- 
ously illustrated, though some of the 
reproductions, especially in the astron- 
omy section, are quite poor, and one is 
actually inverted! 

News Letter, 1941 
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MEDICINE 

Tue ComMPENSATION OF War VICTIMs, 
Medical Aid, Compensation and War 
Pensions—/nternational Labour Office, 
gi p., 50c. This publication covering gen- 
eral principles of compensation of war 
victims and giving a survey of measures 
in force during the early months of 1940 
in France, Germany, Great Britain and 
Italy will interest many readers in 
America just now. 
News Letter, 1941 
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BIOLOGY— MEDICINE 

BrococicaL Aspects oF INFECTIOUS 
Disease—F. M. Burnet — Cambridge 
(Macmillan), 310 p., $3.75. Although 
written primarily for biological and med- 
ical scientists, the thoughtful lay reader 
will enjoy this book which shows how 
infectious disease “falls into the scheme 
of things and how it may be controlled 
to human benefit.” 
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HYGIENE 

Lire aND Growtn—Alice V. Keliher 
—A ppleton-Century, 245 p., $1.50. This 
splendid book is intended to help adoles- 
cents understand their own and other 
people’s physical, psychological and emo- 
tional selves. It is written simply and 
clearly but in a style that will not seem 
either babyish or like a textbook to the 
almost grown-up young people for whom 
it is intended. 
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EDUCATION 

STATE SUPERVISORY PROGRAMS FOR THE 
EpucaTION oF EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN— 
Elise H. Martens—Govt. Print. Off., 92 
p., 25¢. 
News Letter, 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Tue PxirosopHer in Cuaos, An At- 
tempt to Make Head and Tail of the 
Modern World—Baker Brownell—Van 
Nostrand, 253 p. $2.50. Provocative 
reading ranging the whole field of hu- 
man experience as seen through the mind 
which produced “The New Universe” 
in 1926. The general outcome of the 
book is a philosophy of decentralization: 
cultural, economic, artistic and moral 
decentralization through the agency of 
modern technological development. 
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MEDICINE 

ELIMINATION Diets AND THE PATIENT’s 
ALLERGIES, A Handbook of Allergy 
Albert H. Rowe—Lea & Febiger, 264 p. P-, 
$3. A handbook for physicians, giving 
information on allergies in general, rea- 
sons and directions for using elimination 
diets in diagnosing food allergies, recipes, 
menus, and a list of ingredients in vari- 
ous commercial foods. See also page 72. 

News Letter, 
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PSYCHOLOGY—ZOOLOGY 

A Frecp Srupy 1x SIAM oF 
HAVIOR AND SociaAL RELATIONS OF THE 
Gipson (Hylobates Lar)—C. R. Car- 
penter—Johns Hopkins Press, 212 p., 
illus., $2. An intimate study of probably 
the least known of the anthropoids, 
free and in the wild, by a psychologist 
of Columbia University, College of 
Physicians and Surgeons and Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 
News Letter, 


THE Be- 
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MINERALOGY 

Dana’s Manuva or MinerAcocy (15th 
ed.)—Cornelius S. Hurlbut, Jr., rev.— 
Wiley, 480 p., illus., $4. In preparing 
this new edition of Dana’s classic, now in 
its tenth decade, the editor made a thor- 
ough-going revision, its fifth since orig- 
inal publication and the first since 1912. 
Particular attention has been given to 
bringing classification up to date. 
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VETERINARY MEDICINE 

ANIMAL PatHoLocy (2d ed.)—Russell 
A. Runnells—lowa State College Press, 
590 p., illus., $6. A complete and prac- 
tical textbook goes into its second 
edition. This book will not only serve 
students well in classroom and _ labora- 
tory, but will go with many of them as 
a convenient reference work in_ veter- 
inary practice. 
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PSYCHOLOGY —SOCIOLOGY 
SoctaL PsycHoLtocy or Mopern Lire— 
Steuart Henderson Britt—Farrar & 
Rinehart, 562 p., $3.75. This readable 
book belongs on the library table of in- 
terested laymen as well as on the desks 
of sociology and psychology students. A 
wealth of illustrations from current hap- 
penings, fads, fashions, social organiza- 
tions and newspaper reports add to the 
interest and ease of understanding. 
Science Newa Letter, Auguat 2, 1941 


LANGUAGE 

Apventures 1X Lanouace — Rollin 
Harvelle Tanner, Lillian B. Lawler and 
Mary L. Riley—Prentice-Hall, 371 p., 
illus., $1.60. Many a student in process 
of acquiring languages never sees the 
woods for the trees. This unusual and 
attractive study or reading book tells 
how man learned to talk and write, 
and how languages developed—with 
chapters on a number of countries. An 
attractive feature is the use of about 30 
“word stories” in which origins of 
familiar words are recounted. 
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AEKONAUTICS 

Simptiriep THeory or FiicuTt— 
Thomas C. Gillmer and H. Erich 
Nietsch—Van Nostrand, 162 p., illus., 
$2. Though an aviator might be able to 
fly without knowing the theoretical prin- 
ciples which keep him aloft, a full 
knowledge of those principles may help 
in a tight spot. This excellent book, illus- 
trated with many illuminating diagrams, 
tells the story in a simple manner with- 
out the complex mathematics involved 
in a more detailed discussion. Only es- 
sential laws of physics are included. 
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DEN DROLOGY 
Textsook oF Denprotocy, Covering 
the Important Forest Trees of the 


United States and Canada (2d ed.)— 
William M. Harlow and Ellwood S. 
Harrar—McGraw-Hill, 542 p.,_ illus., 
$4.50. A new edition of an important 
and successful text in the systematic 
botany of trees. 
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Acoustic Mopets or Rapto ANTENNAS 
—Edward C. Jordan—Engineering Ex- 
periment Station, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, 58 p., 60c. (Bulletin No. 108) 
Taking advantage of the well-known 
analogy between electromagnetic phe- 
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nomena and fluid motion, Dr. Jordan 
and his associates have worked out a 
technique for studying transmission 
characteristics of antennae with models 
broadcasting sound waves of 600 cycles 
instead of radio waves. This pamphlet 
describes the methods and their analysis. 
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MATHEMATICS 

ELEMENTARY CatcuL_us—Volney H. 
Wells—Van Nostrand, 410 p., $3.25. 
This new text is intended, the author 
explains, to be suitable for an intro- 
ductory course both in academic col- 
leges and engineering schools. He has 
made an effort to interest the student 
regardless of his reason for electing the 
subject. 
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BOTANY 

Tue Prant Wortp, A Text in College 
Botany—Harry J. Fuller—Holt, 592 p., 
illus., $3.25. A text for a college course 
in general botany, intended primarily 
for use of students taking the subject 
as a cultural course rather than as a 
prerequisite for advanced, professional 
study. 
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BIOLOGY 

Founpations oF Biotocy (6th ed.)— 
Lorande Loss Woodruff—Macmillan, 
773 p- illus., $3.75. Prot. Woodruff has 
made a thorough revision of his text, 
before presenting it in yet another edi- 
tion. There is aagew chapter on human 
origins. 
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EMBRYOLOGY 
FUNDAMENTALS OF CoMPARATIVE EM- 
BRYOLOGY OF THE VERTEBRATES—Alfred 
F. Huettner—Macmillan, 416 p., illus., 
$4.50. A new textbook for use in ad- 
vanced college classes. Illustrations, al- 
ways important in a work on embry- 

ology, are here really exceptional. 
Science News Letter, Auguat 2, 
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BIOLOGY 
Text-sook oF Comparative Histot- 
ocy—Elbert C. Cole—Blakiston, 396 p., 
illus., $4. Intended for upperclassmen 
or research students. Careful com- 
parisons are made, in text and illustra- 
tions, of analogous tissue structures of 
both vertebrates and invertebrates. The 
concluding chapters, on laboratory pro- 
cedure and methods, will undoubtedly 
prove most useful, 
Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 
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MATHEMATICS 

Basic Geometry—George David Birk- 
hoff and Ralph Beatley—Scott, Foresman, 
294 p., illus., $1.32. As generally taught, 
probably geometry is, of all school sub- 
jects, the least obviously related to the 
student’s daily life. This, however, can- 
not be said of a course taught with this 
new and inspiring text. It is not, how- 
ever, made painless by eliminating im- 
portant topics, as Dr. Birkhoff’s eminence 
in the field of mathematics would assure. 
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CONSERVATION 
CONSERVATION OF RENEWABLE Natu- 
RAL Resources, Some Fundamental As- 
pects of the Problem—Raphael Zon 
and others—Univ. of Penn. Press, 200 
p. $2.50. An even dozen chapters on 
important phases of the conservation 
problem, by leading workers in the field 
today. They originated as papers in a 
symposium held in connection with the 
University of Pennsylvania Bicentennial 

Conference. 
Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 


MEDICINE 
Sex Variants, A Study of Homosexual 
Patterns, 2 vols——George W. Henry— 
Hoeber, 1179 p., illus., $12.50. Intended 
primarily for physicians, psychiatrists 
and others whose work or interest in 
social welfare calls for knowledge of 
the subject. The author states in his in- 
troduction that he believes the greatest 
gain from the study will be its contribu- 
tion to mental hygiene, specifically 
through giving better knowledge of the 
factors in sexual maladjustment. A 
volume for general reading on the sub- 
ject is in preparation. 
Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 


PHYSIOLOGY 
Sex REsPONSIVENESS, MATING AND ReE- 


propuction—Anita D. Laton and Edna 
W. Bailey—Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ. 118 p., $1.35 cloth; 75c¢ paper. 
This monograph is designed to help 
teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools and colleges who may be called 
on to give instruction in this field or to 


help students with their problems. 
Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 





ZOOLOGY 
INTRODUCTION To GENERAL ZooLoGy— 
Nathan Fasten—Ginn, 741 p.,_illus., 
$3.75. A new, well planned text for col- 
lege use, by the head of the department 
of zoology at Oregon State College. 
Science News Letter, August 2, 1941 














